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INTRODUCTORY. 


"  O  for  a  blast  of  one  dread  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne." 

The  Country  is  in  a  difBculty  over  its  Economics,  and  the  people  are 
waiting  for  a  sign. 

Any  Bible  student  of  these  free-thinking  times  will  recollect 
how  Balaam  got  out  of  his  difficulty  of  speech  with  the  angel, 
for  when  Balaam  could  not  speak  his  ass  spoke  for  him.  There 
have  always  been  Members  of  Parliament  ready  to  devote  themselves 
to  abstract  questions  of  improvement  for  the  working  classes.  There 
are  the  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme,  Education  Votes,  Better  Cottages. 
We  are  not  sure  that  even  Nelson's  Pension  Tea  has  not  its  M.P. 
advocate. 

On  the  whole,  Parliamentary  efforts  have  been  disappointing,  and 
this  may  be  a  good  deal  due  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  superior  position, 
education,  or  wealth  qualify  an  M.P.  to  dictate  to  the  working  man 
what  ought  to  be  for  his  mental  or  bodily  good. 

Amongst  others — the  onlookers  who  possibly  see  most  of  the 
game — there  must  be  capable  men,  sensible  of  no  wish  to  dictate  for 
the  masses,  but  merely  desirous  to  think  as  the  masses  think,  feel  as 
the  masses  feel,  aspire  only  as  the  masses  aspire,  and  who  have  no  taste 
for  any  of  these  made-up  philanthropies.  Is  not  the  working  man's 
aspiration  rather  that  of  freedom  "to  be  let  alone" — freedom  to  enjoy 
his  mess  of  pottage  in  his  own  way  ?  Horace  says  :  "  Oh !  dura 
messorum  ilia  !  because  the  harvester's  smell  of  garlic  offended  him.  Do 
the  refiners  of  the  working  man's  home-comforts  ever  reflect  that  their 
well-meant  Parliamentary  interference  may  be  as  offensive  to  Hodge  as 
Hodge's  garlic  is  to  their  olfactory  nerves  ?    An  old  wood-cutter  in 
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Wiltshire,  who  makes  a  small  livelihood  by  following  his  forefathers' 
profession  of  faggot-making  in  the  winter,  put  the  question  to  the  writer 
in  a  very  practical  way.  I  wants  you  to  tell  me,  zur,  what  we  V^e 
all  a  'comin  to  with  this  'ere  schoolin'.  I  can  mind  as  when  I  was  a 
buoy,  I  'ad  to  go  and  'elp  my  feather  a  faggotin  as  soon  as  I  could 
a'most  be  of  any  use,  an'  all  the  schoolin'  as  ever  I  got  afore  that  was  at 
Parson's  school.  Now  I'm  turned  to  be  a'  old  man  myself,  do  you 
think  they  buoys  is  a'goin  to  'elp  me  ?  Why  you  can't  larn  they  two 
buoys  any  thing,  and  they  be  that  saucy.  Same  with  the  girls,  my  old 
'ooman  says  when  they  be  at  'ome.  I  don't  see  no  mossel  of  good  in 
all  this  ere  extry  schoolin',  and  what  we  wants  now  is  for  a  gentleman 
like  you  to  tell  us  what  we  be  to  do." 

The  moral  of  all  this,  as  regards  the  nation's  economics,  is  that 
the  working  man  has  no  power  of  giving  expression  to  a  voice  of  his 
own.  He  has  the  brains — for  the  wood-cutter  explained  that  he  quite 
approved  jf  education  being  continued  for  those  who  can  benefit  by  it, 
but  not  for  those  who  cannot — but  to  keep  idle  boys  at  school  would 
appear  to  be  a  great  waste  of  public  money.  They  had  better  be  forced 
by  necessity  to  assist  their  parents  with  their  hands  where  they  never 
will  by  their  brains.  What  the  working  man  needs  is  an  interpreter 
who  is  in  touch  with  his  sentiments.  How  is  he  to  tackle  this  question 
of  Free  Trade,  unless  it  be  put  to  him  in  a  form  which  he  can  digest  ? 

What  have  the  classes  made  of  it  ?  They,  who  have  had  the  entire 
handling  of  economics  since  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  and  who 
repealed  those  laws  only  at  the  dictation  of  the  masses,  have  declared 
themselves,  in  this  year  of  Grace,  1903,  to  be  wholly  at  sea.  If  the 
masses  saved  the  country  57  years  ago,  under  the  leading  of  Cobden 
and  Bright,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  their  practical  common 
sense  may  again  evolve  an  effectual  remedy  such  as  the  Nation,  "  as 
represented  by  the  classes,"  can  never  rise  to?  A  new  breeze  of 
economic  Evolution — so  sorely  demanded  by  the  stupefaction  of  the 
age — can  come  only  by  some  unexpected  message  which  shall  blow 
the  cobwebs  out  of  the  cave  that  holds  no  longer  the  spirits  of  the 
Free  Traders,  but  only  their  dead  bones.  Whether  the  vox  populi 
that  sounds  the  first  chord  of  a  new  creed  of  development  is  like  the 
unexpected  voice  of  Balaam's  ass,  or  that  of  one  crymg  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, what  matter — so  long  as  the  utterer  come,  fan  in  hand,  to  light 
the  first  spark  of  a  dormant  national  common-sense? 
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I. 

"  A  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation.. 

*«  Bright  thoughts  bubbling  through  the  mind 
Flit — as  swallows  pass  the  eye, 
As  lightning,  zig-zagging  the  sky — 
Flit — and  Memory  lags  behind." 

The  moral  of  this  verse  is  that  we  should  bottle  up  inspiration 
as  we  get  it,  for  thoughts  of  the  diviner  essence  must  be  registered 
before  they  have  time  to  evaporate.  Far  better  that  we  should  all  of  us 
confess  that  no  mental  effort  can  disentangle,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind in  general,  this  knotted  skein  called  Political  Economy.  Only 
the  few  who  have  had  all  the  threads  under  their  eye  for  30  years — who 
have  not  been  directly  tied  to  any  political  party  or  creed,  but  whose 
avocations  in  life  have  been  such  as  have  enabled  them  to  note  the 
kinks  into  which  the  threads  have  been  tangling,  year  in,  year  out — 
can  diagnose  the  chaos  of  economics.  Even  they  cannot  unravel  the 
mischief,  because  the  public  would  not  have  the  patience  to  follow 
the  unravelling. 

For  the  nation,  it  is  a  Gordian  Knot  that  can  be  cut,  but  never 
untied.  England  is  listening  in  the  darkness  for  the  cry  of  some 
clear-eyed  sentinel  to  whom  its  true  course  is  alone  visible,  for  one 
whose  gift  of  second-sight  can  steer  the  way,  and  sound  a  sure  note,  as 
that  blast  of  one  clear  horn,  when  the  genius  of  a  Charlemagne  over- 
mastered the  darkness  of  a  semi-extinguished  Christianity. 

And  so  let  us  to  our  idea  of 

"  A  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation." 

For  the  moment,  we  must  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Free 
Trade.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  that  that  we  are  discussing.  Our  vision 
of  "  A  Working  Man's  Charter  "  must  rise  like  a  paradise  of  goodwill 
from  out  the  billows  of  discontent.  We  have  been  tempted  to  this 
simile  because  our  present  day  economists  are  so  extremely  Hke  a  crew 
of  shipwrecked  mariners  in  a  leaky  boat,  looking  for  land ;  and  it  is  well 
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that  they  should  get  the  first  glimpse  of  it  unobscured  by  the  fogs  of 
Free  Trade  or  Protection. 

"  We  see  you  sparkle  from  the  seas. 
Killarney's  self  no  greener  glory. 
We  sniff  your  renovating  breeze, 
And  hail  the  land  that  makes  our  story." 

Let  US  begin  by  assuming  that  we  ourselves  are  a  working  man — 
that  we  pay  our  share  of  the  taxes,  never  having  very  much  studied 
how  those  taxes  work  out,  or  what  the  sum  total  of  these  mean  either 
to  us  or  to  the  revenue.  We  know  that  we  have  a  vote  at  the 
elections,  and  therefore,  that  politics  ought  to  interest  us  ;  but,  as  the 
last  election  was  carried  on  a  got-up  story  at  the  polling  booths  that 
the  losing  member  had  run  away  from  the  Boer  War  (which  we  knew 
to  be  absolutely  false),  we  do  not  believe  that  politics  have  really  much 
to  do  with  elections  after  all.  Still  we  feel  that,  as  we  possess  this 
right  of  making  and  unmaking  Governments,  we  must  expect  to  pay  a 
certain  quotum  of  taxation  ourselves,  merely  to  qualify  us  to  vote. 

Of  course,  if  either  Party  comes  to  us  and  asks  us  definitely  to  tax 
ourselves  by  way  of  increasing  the  revenue,  we  shall  give  our  vote  to 
the  other  man,  who  will  take  something  off ;  but  our  experience  has  been 
that  the  man  who  takes  something  off  here  claps  something  else  on 
there.  Even  if  he  did  not,  we  could  not  shake  ourselves  free  of 
taxation  altogether,  or  we  should  feel  that  we  had  no  right  to  vote  at 
all.  The  clear  and  only  way  to  stop  all  this  juggling  for  our  votes  is  to 
define  once  and  for  all  what  amount  of  taxation  we — the  working 
classes  of  the  United  Kingdom — will  put  up  with,  and  to  fix  that  as 
our  unalterable  contribution  to  the  revenue.  It  doesn't  much  matter 
what  that  is,  so  long  as  it  totals  out  no  more  than  it  was  before  the 
Boer  War.  But,  once  the  amount  we  do  owe  the  Nation  is  ascertained, 
we  must  object  decidedly  to  having  it  either  increased  or  played 
tricks  with,  by  putting  it  one  day  on  Bread,  another  on  Tea,  another 
on  Tobacco. 

It  is  no  primary  concern  of  ours,  if  the  Government  goes  to  war 
with  the  Boers,  or  spends  its  millions  on  the  subjugation  of  the  African 
Continent.  Our  capital  lies  in  our  strong  arms,  and  our  knowledge  of 
our  individual  industries.  This  capital  of  ours  (and  of  the  Nation) 
should  be  taxable  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  our  right  to  vote, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  revenue.    We  are  not,  of  course 
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going  to  back  out  of  paying  for  our  right  to  vote,  because  that  would 
be  playing  it  low  on  the  Nation  ;  but  we  insist  on  defining  our  Tax — 
whatever  it  is — for  all  time,  so  that  it  shall  be  as  limited  as  it  is. 
irreducible.    So  we  resolve  our  "  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation 
into  two  conditions — 

(1)  The  total  Tax  payable  by  the  masses  shall  be  limited  in 
amount.    If  12  millions  is  the  figure,  let  it  remain  at  12  millions. 

(2)  The  Taxation  must  be  such  as  none  can  escape,  that  is  to  sa^ 
it  must  be  a  Capitation  Tax,  in  ttie  cheapest  form  for  collectiorii 
possible,  so  as  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  revenue  as  valuable  as 
we  can  afford  to  make  it. 

Let  us  apply  these  two  axioms  to  the  list  of  Food  Taxes  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  National  Accounts  for  190 1-2 — 


Article  of  Food.  Date  of  Duty.  Total  Tax. 

Tea...        ...        ...  6d.  per  lb.    £5,800,000 

Sugar        ...        ...  ^d.    6,400,000 

Coffee       ...       ...  ijd.    „    170,000 

Chicory     ...        ...  2d.      ,,  ......  50,000 

Cocoa       ...       ...  id.      ,,    250,000 

Figs,  Plums,  Raisins  i-|d.   ,,    280,000 

Currants    ...        ...  -Jd.     ,,    100,000 


£13,050,000 

If  we  apply  axiom  No.  i  to  this  list,  we  see  no  reason  for  quarrelling: 
with  this  total,  if  the  Boer  War  Tax  of  2d.  per  lb.  on  Tea,  is  taken  off. 
So  let  us  assume  that  we  working  men  agree  to  pay  a  limited  tax  of 
a  round  dozen  million  sterling  to  the  revenue. 

To  apply  axiom  2,  and  apportion  it,  is  not  so  easy.  There  seems- 
no  justification  for  Tea  and  Sugar  providing  five-sixths  of  this  revenue. 
The  very  largeness  of  the  amounts  obtained  denotes  a  misconception?, 
of  necessaries,  as  necessaries  are  now  understood.  Yet,  although  Tea 
and  Sugar  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  the  w^orking  man's  family,  there 
is  probably  a  fair  proportion  of  individuals  who  avoid  the  use  of  both. 
Are  these,  then,  not  to  pay  for  their  right  to  vote?  There  is, 
indeed,  only  one  way  of  making  everyone  contribute  to  a  vote  and 
capitation  Tax,  and  that  is  by  taking  it  off  other  necessaries,  and  putting 
a  fair  part  of  it  on  to  Imported  Wheat.    We  are  only  considering  the 
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question  in  the  interest  of  the  working  man,  and  we  have  to  furnish 
evidence  that  it  is  in  his  interest,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  for  the  Nation's  benefit  at  his  own  expense. 
So  far,  we  have  suggested  that  he  shall  contract  himself  out  of  all  further 
Taxation,  by  agreeing  to  a  limited  Tax  on  Imported  Wheat,  which, 
while  not  increasing  his  existing  Taxation,  will  ensure  him  against  any 
further  arbitrary  impositions  such  as  2d.  per  lb.  extra  war  duty  on  Tea. 
We  think  the  bargain  proposed  so  far  is  distinctly  in  his  favour,  but  we 
have  still  to  deal  with  the  prejudice  against  taxing  Bread.  The  only 
way  to  meet  this,  is  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  successful 
Food  Tax  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Dominions,  which  has  been 
contentedly  borne  in  spite  of  its  supposed  defiance  of  Free  Trade 
principles.  We  can  fortunately  refer  to  an  Island  where  such  a  Tax  has 
been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  90  years,  where  the  contentment  of 
the  people  is  proverbial,  and  where  newspaper  agitators  have  failed  to 
arouse  the  slightest  enthusiasm  for  its  remission.  The  Island  we  refer 
to  is  Ceylon — generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  prosperous  of  all  our 
Crown  Colonies.  The  reason  Ceylon  does  not  produce  its  own  food 
supplies  is  that,  like  the  British  Isles,  it  is  unable  to  do  so  ;  and  the 
Tax  on  Imported  Rice  was  no  doubt  originally  put  on  as  a  premium 
on  local  grain  production. 

As  a  protective  measure  it  failed,  for  no  amount  of  Protection  can 
make  Ceylon,  any  more  than  England,  a  great  grain-producing 
country.  It  does,  however,  speak  volumes  for  the  Ceylon  Tax,  that — 
in  spite  of  its  Protectionist  origin — it  has  earned  the  reputation  of  never 
having  been  objected  to  during  90  odd  years  of  British  rule.  We  here 
have  the  anomaly  of  two  Islands — Great  Britain  and  Ceylon — alike 
dependent  on  imported  grain,  and  in  one  the  Tax  regarded  as  a  curse, 
in  the  other  as  a  blessing.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  misuse  of  the 
old  Food  Tax  in  England  as  an  engine  of  Protection,  contrived  to 
squeeze  Revenue  out  of  the  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner. 
We  propose  to  contract  our  working  man  out  of  any  danger  of  this  sort 
for  the  future.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  attempted  in  Ceylon,  for 
the  trifling  Tax  on  the  peoples'  food — Rice — has  always  remained  the 
same,  viz.,  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  both  landowner  and  labour 
have  seen  their  advantage  in  it.  It  means  that,  a  minimum  amount 
of  Revenue  for  Police  and  Administrative  purposes  having  to  be 
collected  from  the  masses,  this  Revenue  is  collected  in  the  cheapest 
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form  in  which  the  labour  can  pay  it.  The  Tax  is  in  fact  a  capitation 
Tax,  and  on  all  fours  with  the  Tax  we  propose  that  the  working 
man  in  England  should  accept  in  lieu  of,  a  part  of  his  taxation 
on  other  food  commodities,  which  often  favors  the  rich  man 
rather  than  the  poor.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Fawcett  in  his 
manual  of  Political  Economy,  has  dilated  on  the  inequality  of  the  Tea 
Tax.  The  poor  man  has  to  pay  6d. — or  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
of  his  lb.  of  Tea — in  duty,  while  the  rich  man  on  a  4s.  Tea  would  only 
pay  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  his  Tea  in  duty.  But  before  quitting  the 
Ceylon  simile,  we  would  point  out  that,  if  the  Tax  on  Rice  were  taken 
off,  some  much  more  expensive  method  of  collecting  Revenue  must  be 
substituted ;  to  meet  which  the  Tax  itself  must  be  increased.  The  cost  of 
collecting  a  Land  Tax — the  only  alternative — would  be  twenty  times 
greater  than  the  handing  in  of  merchant's  duty  cheques  on  Rice  cargoes. 
Similarly  in  England,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  Tax  that  can  be  so 
cheaply  collected  as  one  on  Imported  Wheat.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
cheapest  form  by  which  the  masses  can  make  their  contribution  to  the 
Revenue. 

We  think  the  above  facts  go  far  to  prove  that  our  proposal  of  a 
Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation  is  very  much  on  his  own  interest, 
and  that  the  prejudice  against  a  limited  Tax  on  Imported  Wheat,  is  not 
justified.  We  shall  shew  in  our  next  chapter,  that  it  is  equally  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  at  large. 


II. 

Sheaving  how  a  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation  will 

BENEFIT  THE   NaTION  AS  WELL  AS  THE  WORKING   MaN,  WITH  SOME 
PREFATORY  ALLUSIONS  TO  XIX  CeNTURY  FrKE  TrADE  ERRORS. 

"  How  like  a  j^ounker  or  a  Prodigal 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  \vind  ! 
How  like  the  Prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over  weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  !  " 


The  last  remnant  of  Protection  has  been  banished 
from  our  fiscal  system,  and  every  Tax  is  now  carefully 
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adjusted  with  the  view  of  placing  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Producer  in  a  position  of  equality'' 

These  words  were  the  complacent  summing  up  in  1874  of  a  writer 
who  may  have  been  said  to  have  had  the  last  word  on  Free  Trade — 
Henry  Fawcett — who  fully  believed  when  he  wrote,  that  he  and  his 
jolly  men  had  finally  boxed  the  compass  of  British  Economics.  Yet 
in  what  sorry  plight  does  their  good  ship  full  of  arguments  come  home 
to  us  now  ? 

Let  us  examine  this  confident  dictum,  and  repeat  the  question 
30  years  after.  "  Has  the  last  remnant  (of  Protection  been  banished 
from  our  fiscal  system  when  we  have  just  seen  re-imposed,  and  again 
withdrawn,  a  War  Tax  on  the  Bread  of  the  people.  If  ever  a  Tax 
was  imposed  on  an  economic  principle,  that  principle,  in  the  case  of 
this  Tax,  was  Protection.     But  alas  for  principle  in  politics  ! 

There  is,  however,  no  need  for  the  working  men  of  England  to 
rage  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour,  because  the  one  patched 
and  the  other  tore  out  the  patches  of  a  rotten  old  set  of  sails. 

Protection  has  long  been  a  condemned  hulk.  We  can  be  generous 
as  we  are  strong,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  kick  a  dead  dog  that  once 
wagged  a  tail  of  affection  for  a  master  who  was  not  all  bad.  Let  us 
rather  dismiss  the  deceased  warrior  Protection  from  our  minds  with  our 
blessing  and  a  requiescat  in  pace'^' 

Leaving  the  Government  to  flounder  in  its  quagmire  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protectionist  Compromise,  let  us,  in  passing,  spare  a  moment 
to  conjecture  how  splendidly  would  that  master  of  thirty-years-ago- 
Economic?,  Henry  Fawcett,  had  he  but  lived  to  our  day, 'have  re-written 
Free  Trade,  and  brought  out  its  honored  flag,  not  "  rent  or  beggar'd,'^ 
but  very  much  up  to  date. 

As  he  did  not  unfortunately  live  to  continue  the  evolution  of  Free 
Trade,  which  none  could  have  done  so  well,  we  must  ask  (quoting  him 
because  we  can  quote  no  greater  writer)  how  it  can  be  said  to-day, 
that  every  Tax  is  now  carefully  adjusted  with  the  view  of  placing  the 
home  and  foreign  producer  in  a  position  of  equality  ?"    If  this  be  so,  how 

*  Wc  arc  refcrrinj^  to  th  -  old  policy  of  l^-otcction  enunciated  by  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  case  of  a  lirilisli  industry  di'ivcii  to  its  knees  by  foreign 
aggression — as  when  a  Htcel  Trust  in  Anierici,  having  over-produced  a  huge 
stock  of  steel  rails,  dumps  them  down  against  the  home  manufacture — is  a 
totally  different  matter,  and  is  fully  dealt  with  in  our  next  cliapter. 
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is  it  that  the  West  Indies  have  been  ruined  because  we  refused  to 
adjust  the  inequah'ty  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Bounties  ?  How  is  it 
that  Home  Agriculture  has  been  ruined  (it  is  idle  to  deny  the  statistics 
between  1874  and  1902)  because  a  40  per  cent,  bounty  was  put  on  the 
Import  of  Foreign  Wheat,  through  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  The 
United  States,  Argentina,  Russia,  India,  Egypt,  all  the  wheat  producing 
countries,  were  all  then  users  of  Silver,  paying  for  their  labour  in  the 
depreciated  currency.  Silver,  and  receiving  English  Gold  appreciated 
by  40  per  cent,  in  exchange.  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas  are  in  prospect 
of  being  similarly  bounty-handicapped  as  compared  with  China,  as 
soon  as  the  indefensible  Tea  Duty  is  taken  off. 

But  these  are  problems  for  our  next  chapter  on  Economics,  and 
although  we  cannot  avoid  referring  to  XIX  Century  Free  Trade 
incidentally,  we  are  now  only  discussing  Taxes  on  Commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  a  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation  will 
benefit  the  Nation  as  much  as  the  working  man  himself. 

Amongst  the  anomalies  of  Food  Taxation  the  Tax  on  Tea,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  production,  is  by  far  the  greatest,  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  no  justification  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  an  easy  way 
of  squeezing  Revenue  out  of  the  masses,  we  will  consider  this  Tax  first. 

The  mere  inequality  of  the  Tea  Duty,  comparing  British-grown 
Tea  with  the  product  of  China,  which  is  favored  by  a  Silver  bounty, 
would  not  be  very  material  if  the  Duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  were  a  fair  one ; 
and  it  could  remain  at  that  rate,  because  the  very  enormity  of  the 
duty  makes  it  much  more  severe  on  the  inferior  and  lowest  priced 
qualities,  of  which  China  Teamainly  consists.  For  the  same  reason 
every  id.  per  lb  taken  off  all  Tea  is  so  much  bonus  on  China  Tea ;  but 
a  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  on  an  article  which  is  the  main  drink  of  every 
poor  man's  household,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  jd.  is,  by 
comparison  with  any  other  Tax  on  the  list,  wholly  abnormal.  It  is  still 
more  so  when  we  find  that  the  Duty  is  maintained  only  at  the  cost  of 
British  Capital  allocated  to  the  production  of  Tea.  The  balance  sheets 
of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  Companies  now  shew  that  the  limit 
of  production  of  Tea  at  present  prices  has  been  reached,  that 
their  production  is  actually  falling  off,  and  that  it  is  only  by  reducing 
the  Duty  that  a  price  can  be  paid  to  the  planter  which  will  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  cultivation  and  keep  pace  with  the  natural  increase 
of  consumption.    To  keep  the  duty  up  means  (apart  from  all  other 
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considerations)  the  engendering  of  a  Tea  Famine.  To  reduce  it  all 
round  means  a  bonus  on  inferior  China  Teas  and  a  return  to  the  sort 
of  rubbish  which  the  poor  man  had  to  put  up  with  in  the  seventies. 

This  is  no  alarmist  exaggeration.  Only  last  June,  3,000  packages 
of  China  Tea,  condemned  at  American  ports  by  the  expert  authorities 
as  unfit  for  consumption,  were  shipped  over  to  London  and  have  now 
passed  into  the  dealers'  blends.  In  theory  the  Customs  are  supposed 
to  exercise  a  censorship  for  the  exclusion  of  bad  Tea.  In  practice 
they  exercise  none,  and  are  absolutely  without  the  requisite  knowledge 
enabling  them  to  exercise  such  censorship. 

This  matter  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1901 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  on  proofs  supplied  by  a  set  of  samples  of 
bonded  Tea  that  had  been  sold  at  public  auction,  on  which  an 
analyst  of  the  highest  reputation  had  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  samples  yielded  colonies  of  microbial  forms  which  tell  a  tale 
of  damp,  dirt,  stew,  etc.  I  find  them  living  and  capable  of  cultivation 
by  ordinary  methods  of  bacterial  culture."! 

Seeing  that  Professor  Liebig  has  pointed  out  that  Theine,  the 
essential  element  of  Tea  when  undeteriorated,  is  a  factor  in  that  most 
important  secretion,  bile,  and  that  the  craving  for  Tea  amongst  rich 
and  poor  alike  indicates  a  necessity  for  Tea  of  which  our  scientists 
have  not  as  yet  explained  the  full  meaning,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
national  interest  to  ensure  qualified  experts  being  appointed  to  exclude 
really  bad  Tea  at  the  Customs,  as  is  done  in  America. 

We  have,  we  think,  said  enough  to  condemn  the  Tea  Duty  as  it  now 
stands,  and  to  convince  the  working  man  that  if  he  does  pay  part  of  a 
strictly  limited  Taxation  on  his  Bread  instead  of  on  his  Tea  he  will  be 
no  worse  off. 

We  will  now  educe  from  the  Tea  Tax  a  further  mischief  to  the 
masses  that  may  arise  from  permitting  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
jncrease  Food  Taxes  for  the  mere  purpose  of  increasing  Revenue.  To 
meet  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War  the  working  man  has  had  to  pay  2d.  a  lb, 
more  m  Duty  on  his  Tea.  Some  people  might  imagine  that  this  extra  Tax 
was  paid  by  the  dealer,  but  this  was  not  at  all  what  happened.  Everyon^ 

I  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  stated  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  that,  "  he  had  no  knowledge  that  inferior 
Tea,  alleged  to  contain  microbial  products  dangerous  to  health  was  being  sold 
in  bond  in  London." 
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is  familiar  with   the  form  of  advertisement  of  the  largest  cheque, 

000,000,  etc.,  ever  paid  for  Duty.  What  does  this  mean  but  that 
the  ^1,000,000  paid  by  the  dealer  has  escaped  the  increased  Tax  by 
being  passed  through  a  day  before  the  new  Duty  was  incurred,  while  the 
country  has  to  pay  the  increased  Duty  to  the  dealer  all  the  same  ?  Not 
only  is  this  a  clear  loss  to  the  people  and  the  revenue,  but  the  poor 
grocer,  whom  the  middleman  supplies,  has  often  been  loaded  up 
with  Tea  rapidly  deteriorating  in  his  warehouse ;  or  supposing 
a  converse  case — that  the  dealers  are  expecting  the  Tax  to  be 
taken  off — the  trade  then  does  all  it  can  to  supply  itself  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  the  producer  to  retard  his  shipments.  Were  a  European 
war  to  break  out  at  such  a  time,  there  would  be  a  panic  rush  to  get  up 
stocks  at  famine  prices  which  the  people  would  have  to  pay,  and 
which  would  greatly  outbalance  any  gain  to  the  consumer  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Tax, 

So  long  as  this  power  of  shifting  duties  on  Food  Products  is 
permissible  the  middleman  will  always  be  too  clever  for  the  Government 
and  will  extract  the  Hon's  share  of  the  Tax  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  people's  Taxes  are  fixed  and 
limited  by  Charter,  an  end  will  be  put  to  this  mischievous  juggling. 

We  have  exhausted  the  Tea  Tax  as  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  a  new  Charter  of  Taxation,  and  will  glance  now 
at  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  apportioning  some  part  of 
a  working  man's  limited  Taxation  to  his  Imported  Wheat.  Regarding 
this  firstly  as  a  War  Insurance,  we  find  that  of  late  years  we  have  come 
to  rely  solely  on  our  Fleet  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Food  supplies. 
So  did  the  people  of  Athens,  till  one  fine  day  their  Admirals  made  a 
mess  of  things.  An  immutable  set  of  Food  Taxes  will  alone  guarantee 
a  normal  reserve  of  necessaries  always  in  bond.  But  if  a  portion  of  this 
working  man's  hmited  Taxation  is  put  upon  Imported  Wheat,  the 
wheat  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  for  years  have  been  vainly 
trying  to  grow  grass,  or  relapsing  into  waste,  may  resume  their  natural 
cultivation,  redeem  much  lost  capital,  employ  country  labour  and 
provide  a  war  insurance  against  Famine  prices  for  Bread 

I'irstly — A  very  small  duty  on  Imported  Wheat  would  enable 
these  Wheat  lands  to  be  cultivated,  and  guarantee  a  sufficient  reserve 
of  Corn  and  Beef  to  pull  the  Nation  through  a  Naval  War  without 
noticeably  putting  up  the  price  of  Bread.  The  late  Boer  War  duty 
did  not  affect  the  price  of  the  loaf  at  all. 
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Secondly — In  most  poor  men's  families  there  are  boys  or  girls  who 
would  prefer  country  to  town  employment.  Where  are  they  to  get  this 
now?  Where  can  even  convalescent  soldiers  get  work  in  the  country? 
Yet  it  is  the  very  form  of  convalescence  most  needed  to  recruit  man 
and  army. 

Thirdly — Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  there  will  be  opposition  to 
this  scheme  from  Manchester,  because  it  favors  the  agriculturists ;  but 
in  what  way  does  it  affect  Manchester?  If  the  country-side  can  produce 
an  increasing  and  more  healthful  population,  the  better  the  reserve  of 
labour  for  Manchester,  and  the  better  will  be  the  local  market  for  its 
goods  as  the  foreign  demand  diminishes. 

Fourthly — There  is  the  National  Health  aspect  of  the  question. 
How  is  this  going  to  be  maintained  without  country  employment  for  a 
proportion  of  the  population  ?  We  are  told  by  eminent  statisticians 
that  a  town-bred  population,  if  not  re-invigorated  by  inter-marriage  with 
country  people,  dies  out  in  about  three  generations.  Is  not  insurance 
needed  against  this  ? 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is  a  fitting  place  to  summarise  the 
benefits  which  our  scheme  for  a  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation 
holds  out,  both  for  the  working  man  and  the  Nation. 

(1)  Protection  against  possible  Protectionists. 

(2)  Protection  from  increased  Taxation. 

(3)  Protection  against  the  middle-man. 

(4)  Insurance  against  Famine  prices  in  war  time. 

(5)  Country  em Dloyment. 

(6)  A  better  local  market  for  home  Manufactures. 

(7)  Better  National  Health. 

(8)  For  all  the  above  benefits,  no  extra  charge. 


TIL 

XXth  Century  Free  Trade,  shewing  that  Free  Trade  is  not 
AN  Immutable  Dogma,  but  a  Progressive  Science. 

We  are  now  going  back  to  the  spacious  times  of  Free  Trade  in 
the  seventies,  when  freedom  had  slowly  broadened  down  from  precedent 
to  precedent. 
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So  Alfred  warbled,  Poet  Prince  of  Song, 

Steep'd  in  the  ether  of  his  melody. 
And  Gladstone  spoke,  and  Freedom  knew  no  wrong, 

Though  Colonies  may  die. 


The  Empire  lives,  a  Realm  immaculate 
Of  free  economies  and  bounties  borne. 

What  signifies  the  vineyard  laborer's  fate, 
So  plenty  fills  the  horn  ? 


The  Poet  passed,  and  passing,  joined  the  throng 

On  the  high  dais  of  a  century's  chiefs, 
Though  all  things  change,  their  thought  alone  stands  strong, 

Rooted  in  fixed  beliefs. 


There  Adam  smiles,  the  father  of  the  host, 
A  frontispiece  of  Freedom's  reasoned  will. 

Beside  him  Fawcett,  who  convinced  the  most. 
And  last,  John  Stuart  Mill. 


They  sit  as  Gods  and  see  the  world  go  on, 
Fresh  darkness  coloring  into  light. 

What  though  new  forged  inventions  follow  on. 
Re-shaping  thoughts  as  bright ! 


Their  own  dominion  is  one  perfect  law 

For  every  time — the  Medes  and  Persians'  will 
Rusted,  and  many  an  economic  saw, 

But  not  John  Stuart  Mill ! 

Hamlet  tells  us  how — 

"  Oft  it  chances  in  particular  men 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  Nature  in  them, 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  Grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, 
Shall,  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault." 

Let  US,  then,  give  our  attention  to  this  particular  fault,  this  Uttle 
mole  that  is  disfiguring  the  face  of  our  Free  Trade  divinity,  and  see  if 
it  cannot  be  removed. 
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Tlie  mistake  shared  by  all  the  Free  Trade  writers  of  the  XIX 
century  was  that  they  insisted  on  claiming  for  their  statement  of 
economics  the  attribute  of  perfection,^  Their  beautiful  palace  of  all 
the  virtues  was,  after  all — compared  with  the  truth  that  time  alone 
could  reveal — merely  the  outcome  of  human  brains,  and,  ipso  facto^ 
imperfect,  temporary — to  be  improved  upon.  Is  not  this  world  one 
continuous  change  and  revival,  not  "change  and  decay,"  as  the  poet 
says  ?  Can  we  be  ever  standing  still  in  its  kaleidoscope,  shifted  unseen 
by  the  Divine  principle  of  evolution  ?  For  is  not  perpetual  improve- 
ment God's  own  law?  Does  it  not  enable  us  to  deduce  a  con- 
nection between  this  world  and  the  next,  and  accept  it  as  the  visible 
emblem  to  us  of  that  eternal  state  which  shall  ever  be  opening  out  to 
the  soul  fresh  vistas  of  interest  ?  Cease  to  interest,  and  the  pleasure 
of  existence  vanishes.  Is  not  the  soul,  that  is  trained  on  these  lines, 
assuring  itself  of  the  heaven  that  we  vaguely  picture,  and  is  not  the  poor 
soul  that  sates  itself  on  the  garbage  of  this  world  training  itself  for  the 
dreadful  hell  that  some  divines  so  appallingly  insist  on  ? 

But  before  dealing  with  the  imperfections  of  XIX  Century  Free 
Trade,  full  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  benefits  which  it  initiated 
for  the  masses ;  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  on  the 
misery  that  preceded  it.  The  poor,  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  were  in  a  species  of  inextricable  serfdom.  They  earned  a 
living  wage  of  7s.  a  week,  with  which  they  had  to  be  content,  and  that 
they  were  fairly  content  may  be  gathered  from  the  commonly  accepted 
expression,  "Merry  England."  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  Tennyson 
have  described  England  as  "a  land  of  ancient  Peace"?  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  could  account  for  this  feeling  of  "  happiness,  in  spite 
of  poverty,"  and  that  was  the  sympathy  between  landowner  and  peasant. 
At  every  turn  kindred  ties  of  affection  and  help  mitigated  the  privations 
of  the  people — rich  and  poor  lived  their  lives  together  in  a  way  now 
almost  forgotten,  the  peasant  seldom  travelling  beyond  his  own  circle  of 
neighbouring  villages  or  the  market  town,  and  the  family  of  the 
Squire  l)ound,  if  only  as  a  distraction,  to  minister  to  and  acquaint  itself 
with  tlic  domestic  circumstances  of  the  tenants  who  had  been  on  its 
land  for  generations.  But,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  the  "  res  angusta 
doini^^  remained  a  very  real  and  [)ressing  ttoul)K.;.  The  labouring 
ljOj)ulati(;n  subsisted  mainly  on  l)read  and  cheese.  As  for  tea,  it  was 
usually  a  secondary  infusion  of  China  leaf,  re-colored,  costing  from  2s. 
to  2s.  6(1.  a  [)onrHl,  a.nd  bearing  the  same  duty  as  to-day,  6d, 
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The  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  opened  a  new  era  of  happiness 
for  the  labourer — it  drove  the  wolf  from  the  cottage  door,  and  it 
encouraged  emigration.  Oh^  fortunati  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
agricolx  I  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  husbandmen — a  populous 
country  side,  teeming  with  young  men  and  women  able,  at  will,  to  get 
work  at  home  or  abroad,  who  looked  back  on  the  misery  of  their 
ancestors  and  depicted  a  rose-coloured  future  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Of  the  gain  that  Free  Trade  created  for  the  working  classes 
of  half  a  century  back  there  never  has  been  any  question.  What,  how- 
ever, of  the  sequel  50  years  afterwards  ?  English  villages  represented  at 
church  by  a  scattering  of  old  men  and  women,  and  an  infant-school  choir. 
A  seldom  resident  squirearchy,  too  poor  to  help  either  the  poor  or  the 
land  they  own,  a  half  paid  parson — these  are  what  the  country  side 
has  in  exchange  for  the  days  of  merry,  merry  England,  with  its  sports 
on  the  village  green,  its  big  harvest  festivals,  fairs,  and  other  junketings. 
Milton  had  in  a  most  poverty  stricken  period  of  English  history — 
written, 

"  Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  land  skip  round  it  measures." 

Where  are  these  pleasures  now,  and  can  the  merry  England  arise  again, 
Phoenix-like,  from  its  ashes  ?  The  Free  Trade  of  the  XIX  century, 
inexorable,  unimprovable,  dogmatic,  the  Jesuit  Teacher  of  Political 
Economy  says.  No.  I  came  not  to  give  you  happiness  as  well  as  bread. 
My  machinery,  as  your  ablest  men  admit,  is  beautiful,  automatic, 
hunger-expelling,  but  is  not  and  never  professed  to  be,  comfortable  or 
social.  It  points  only  to  higher  wages  and  cheaper  bread,  but  higher 
wages,  with  a  bounty  on  imported  wheats  have  meant  more  abandonment 
of  agricultural  land,  depopulation,  and  village  disintegration.  There 
was  no  other  end.  British  agriculture  must  Hmit  itself  to  dairy  farming. 
Dairy  farming  is  an  unpleasant  life,  and  means  getting  up  at  an 
unconscionably  early  hour  to  milk  cows.  It  will  always  be  a  highly 
paid  occupation,  because  it  is  so  extremely  uncomfortable. 

If  this  represents  the  social  bliss  of  the  rural  population,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  landowner,  whose 
capital,  if  it  could  have  been  remunerative,  might  have  been  keeping 
things  going. 

The  picture  we  have  drawn  of  the  last  30  years  of  XIX  Century 
Free  Trade  is  intended  to  be  a  just  and  true  description,  and,  to 
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hamper  it  with  detail  which  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  elsewhere, 
would  only  confuse  the  reader.  Our  object  is  to  carry  forward  a  set  of 
main  accumulated  results,  and  drive  the  knife  into  the  bottom  of  the 
misch'ef  We  set  the  whole  of  this  down  to  Bounties,  which,  "  like  the 
mildewed  ear  blasting  his  wholesome  brother,"  have  discredited  the 
most  magnificent  scheme  of  Economics  that  the  World  has  ever  had 
evolved  for  it. 

The  Free  Traders  of  the  XIX  Century  passed  away  while  their 
permissive  treatment  of  Bounties  was  in  its  infancy.  To  shew  this,  we 
must  look  back  on  the  picture  which  they  themselves  painted  for  us  in 
the  seventies,  and  we  again  take  up  Mr,  Fawcett's  Manual  of  1874, 
p.  540,  at  these  word  : — 

"  The  experience  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
introdiLction  of  Free  Trade  into  this  country^  has  shewn 
that  the  landow7ter  will  generally  receive  compensation  in 
various  ways.  The  rent  of  land  has  not  diminished,  but 
has  considerably  increased  since  the  passing  of  Free  Trade 
The  population  having  largely  increased,  and 
the  people  having  been  made  wealthier,  a  greater  quantity 
of  meat,  dairy  produce  and  beer  is  consumed.  Meat 
and  dairy  produce  are  expensive  to  import,  and  barley^ 
after  being  a  length  of  time  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  does  not 
make  good  malt.  Hence  these  commodities  have  all 
greatly  risen  in  price ;  farmers  are  consequently  now 
able  to  pay  higher  rents  than  they  could  when  they  were 
protected  by  prohibitive  duties,  and  growing  prosperity  for 
the  landed  interest  has  been  substituted  for  the  impending 
ruin  which  was  so  often  gloomily  predicted  by  Pro- 
tectionist Statement' 

At  the  very  time  these  words  were  being  written  the  storm  was 
brewing  which  was  to  wreck  British  Agriculture  for  30  years,  and 
stultify  Mr.  Fawcett's  predictions. 

It  is  idle  to  defend  the  Free  Trade  of  the  XIX  Century  when 
such  disastrous  results  belied  its  flattering  tale.    The  only  thing  to  do 
to  define  the  mistake  which  was  corrupting  Free  Trade,  and  which 
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we  challenge  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  deny  was  the 
Permissive  Treatment  of  Bounties.^'' 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Bounty  on  Foreign  Wheat,  brought 
about  by  the  fall  in  silver,  the  effect  of  which  was  just  maturing 
when  Mr.  Fawcett  wrote  in  1874. 

During  the  next  six  succeeding  years,  silver  depreciated  40  per 
cent,  in  value.  The  foreign  Wheat  grower  paid  for  his  labour  and  trans- 
port in  silver — the  depreciated  currency — and  received  payment  from 
England  in  gold.  In  other  words,  the  amount  he  received  for  his 
crops  in  gold,  when  re-measured  in  silver,  represented  an  unearned 
increment  of  40  per  cent.,  plus  his  ordinary  agricultural  profit.  How 
was  the  British  Agriculturist  to  compete  with  him  ?  The  sequel  soon 
proved  he  could  not  do  so.  Is  it  then  for  the  all-round  good  of 
England  that  a  vast  acreage  on  which  the  community  should 
depend  for  that  proportion  of  food  supplies  which  can  be  normally 
grown  to  a  profit  on  lands  designed  by  nature  for  grain  crops — and  not 
for  grass — should  lapse  into  waste?  Is  it  wise  that  this  inherited 
capital  of  the  Nation  should  be  lost,  and  the  country  side,  which  should 
be  the  manufacturer's  best  customer,  depopulated,  the  National 
War  Insurance  vitiated,  and  the  whole  strain  of  defence  thrown  on  her 
Fleet  ? 

We  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  permissive  treatment  of  Bounties, 
which  was  mistakenly  recommended,  without  a  trial,  by  the  Free  Trade 
writers  of  the  XIX  Century,  and  has  been  advocated  since,  was  no- 
integral  part  of  Free  Trade,  but  only  one  (on  the  face  of  it  perhaps  the 
simplest)  of  two  remedies ;  and  that  the  other — the  Preventive  remedy — 
should  have  been  adopted  as  soon  as  the  first  failed. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  each  in  his 
own  way,  appear  to  be  trying  to  advocate  the  same  remedy,  but  only 
after  sapping  the  foundation  of  British  Economics — the  Free  Trade 
principle — instead  of  improving  the  superstructure  on  its  original 
basis. 

The  former's  rational  Free  Trade  policy  is  simply  a  "go-as-you- 
please  "  abnegation  of  Free  Trade  principles,  whenever  they  prove  to- 
be  inconvenient — the  hoisting  of  a  banner  with  Retaliation  inscribed 
on  it,  in  place  of  Peace  and  Goodwill.  Why  does  he  not  put  his  finger 
on  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  confine  himself  to  removing  that,  and 
then  carry  forward  the  amended  structure  "  The  Free  Trade  of  the 
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XX  Century,"  for  the  honor  of  which  the  Nation  has  inherited  a  duty 
to  be  jealous  ? 

The  other  policy,  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  unblushingly  avows  a 
principle  of  selfish  Protection  for  a  British  Zollverein,  obviously  at  the 
expense  of  the  World.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  advocacy  of  Tariff  War 
instead  of  the  olive  branch — a  Zollverein  which  will  produce  a  tangle 
for  preference  amongst  our  Colonial  suitors,  each  of  whom  (judging 
from  the  treatment  hitherto  meted  out  to  the  Crown  Colonies)  will  in 
the  end  turn  disgusted  away  from  us. 

We  say  that  Free  Trade  is  not  responsible  for  storms  that  may 
arise  from  any  quarter  of  the  economic  horizon,  but  it  is  bound  to  be 
provided  with  a  regulating  gear  that  will  give  effect  to  the  carrying  on  of 
its  purpose,  which  is  the  permanent  good  of  the  World,  and  of  England 
first  of  all.  Just  as  a  steam  engine  is  provided  with  a  governor,  to  enable 
it  to  run  evenly  under  a  varying  strain,  so  should  Free  Trade  have — as 
a  concurrent  part  of  its  system — the  requisite  machinery  to  over-ride 
Bounties,  whether  directly  imposed,  or — as  happened  to  British 
Agriculture — incidentally  occurring.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
employing  experts  under  a  Minister  of  Commerce  to  decipher  statistics, 
and  advise  on  the  treatment  necessary  to  meet  each  particular  case. 

There  are  two  stand-out  instances  of  Bounties  which  have  led, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the  calling  in  question  of  Free  Trade — 
Home  Agriculture  and  West  Indian  Sugar.  Mr.  Balfour  is  content  to 
throw  a  veil  over  these,  but  we  will  shew  that  their  misfortunes  are  of 
more  moment  to  the  Nation  than  he  is  prepared  to  admit,  and  that  they 
W'  re  directly  attributable  to  Bounties.  We  will  also  shew  how,  in  the 
East  Indies,  British  grown  Tea  has  been  alike  over-stimulated  and 
depressed,  where  a  regulating  gear,  easily  applied  at  home,  would  have 
saved  the  ups  and  downs  which  are  so  serious  to  a  heavily  capitalised 
in.  .ustry. 

To  deal  with  Bounties  directly  was  inconvenient  to  the  rounded  oft 
theory  of  Free  Trade;  and  while  Adam  Smith  contented  himself  with 
condemning  them  and  saying  that  the  nations  upon  whom  they  were 
imposed  would  rise  up  against  them,  Mr.  Fawcett  preferred  to  keep  out 
o(  ilie  ([uosiion  ;  and  so  the  permissive  treatment  of  Bounties  was  left  to 
run  its  course.  The  Sugar  Colonies  were  ruined  by  a  directly  hostile 
I'.cinnty.  Home  agriculture  followed  a  few  years  later,  owing  to  a  Bounty 
wh  eh  the  niir.Miiitioii  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  created,  and  of 
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which  neither  the  Free  Traders  nor  the  Government  of  the  day  took  any 
stock.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  statemon  to  have 
diagnosed  the  mischief  and  apoHed  some  adequate  remedy.  We  think 
it  a  necessity  for  our  commerce  to  stamp  out  piracy,  yet  Bountie-;  prey 
on  Free  Trade  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  pirates  did  on  merchantmen, 
and  to  tie  Free  Trade  down  to  a  Quaker  PoHcy  was  no  necessary  part  of  it. 

Let  us  now  look  away  from  the  deserted  villages  of  England  to  the 
Crown  Colonies — to  Barbadoes  in  the  West,  or  Ceylon  and  the  Tea 
Industry  of  India  in  the  East — How  have  these  fared  under  the  hitherto 
applied  principles  of  Free  Trade  ? 

The  West  Indies  represented  50  years  ago  a  goodly  proportion  of 
British  Capital.  Their  story  is  soon  told.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars 
England  had  stopped  the  supplies  of  Sugar  to  the  Continent,  and 
France  and  Germany,  on  the  principle  of  "  once  bitten,  twice  shy,"  started 
Bounties  on  Beetroot  Sugar  as  a  national  policy  approved  of  by  the 
peoples.  This  disposed  of  Adam  Smith's  anticipated  cure  for  Bounties— 
that  the  people  would  strike  against  the  Tax.  Perhaps  they  would  have, 
had  they  been  teetotums ,  but,  being  only  collections  of  human  beings, 
animated  by  national  sentiments,  one  of  which  was  Sugar  Insurance 
and  the  other  the  undermining  of  British  Colonies  and  the  upsett-ng 
of  Britain's  conceited  Free  Trade  principles,  the  peoples  submitted  to 
the  Bounties,  They  went  on  increasing  them  afterwards  deliberately  in 
order  to  crush  Cane  Sugar  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  although 
the  cane  of  the  West  Indies  is  pre-eminently  the  natural  raw  material 
for  the  production  of  Sugar.  Our  Colonies  are  the  lungs  of  the  Empire, 
and  unless  we  insist  on  fair  play  for  them,  there  must  come 
an  end  to  British  enterprise,  and  to  the  investment  of  British  Capital 
over  the  seas.  Should  they  not,  too,  be  the  best  customers  10  our 
manufacturers  ?  The  whilom  merchant  proprietors  of  the  Barbadoes, 
through  no  fault  of  the  land,  are  now  our  poor  relations,  "  whose  b  Hies 
are  filled  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat,  for  no  man  gave  to  them." 
But  stay,  after  all  this  vast  Capital  has  been  lost  to  the  Empire,  an  i  the 
Islands  are  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  Mr,  Chamberlain  is  trying  to 
keep  them  alive  by  a  system  of  "  bonuses,"  ostensibly  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  not  die  on  his  hands. — Bounty  for  Bounty  !  Who  would  invest 
in  a  country  that  exists  on  bonuses  ?  We  may  well  cry  alas  for  principle 
in  British  economics ! 

If  this  is  how  things  stand  in  the  West,  we  shall  find  in  tiie  East 
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that  they  are  beginning  to  progress  in  the  same  direction.  The  moral 
which  may  be  educed  from  a  consideration  of  the  Tea  Industry, 
while  not  as  yet  shewing  such  disaster  as  in  the  two  stand-out  instances- 
just  mentioned,  is  in  a  different  way  fully  as  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  shews  especially  the  inestimable  value  that  may  be  derived  from 
expert  treatment  of  economic  maladies. 

The  same  wave  of  Silver  depreciation  which  so  favored  the  grower 
of  Foreign  Wheat,  stimulated  an  abnormal  cultivation  of  Tea  in  East 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  Bounty,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  was  stopped 
when  the  Government  closed  the  Indian  Mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
Silver,  and  made  the  sovereign  in  effect  the  standard  of  value.  The 
over-production,  however,  that  had  been  induced  by  the  long  run  of 
Silver  depreciation  was  already  assured  in  1900.  The  London  market 
was  flooded  with  a  stock  of  tea  that  could  not  be  immediately  con- 
sumed, and  many  of  the  Tea  Companies  made  the  producers'  position 
worse  by  dumping  down  quantities  of  cheap,  but  badly  manufactured 
tea,  where  the  only  hope  of  sustaining  the  market  at  a  level 
admitting  of  proper  cultivation  lay  in  sending  home  less  supplies,  but 
of  finer  quality.  Much  common  tea  that  had  cost  5d.  to  produce  was 
sold  at  2jd.  to  3d.  per  lb.,  and  the  middleman  reaped  large  profits  by 
blending  this  up  with  finer  tea  to  sell  at  is.  per  lb.  A  handle  was 
thus  given  to  the  medical  outcry  against  tea  which,  with  a  proper 
censorship  at  the  Customs,  would  be  devoid  of  foundation. 

Of  course,  if  we  ac::ept  the  argument  used  by  the  XIX  Century 
Free  Traders,  the  mere  cheapening  of  tea  is  a  desirable  result,  and 
so  long  as  the  British  consumer  obtains  a  cheap  commodity,  it  is 
of  little  moment  if  the  producer  is  ruined.  This  argument,  which, 
was  superficially  plausible  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which  can  be  grown  all. 
the  world  over,  and  is  thus  naturally  ensured  against  famine,  breaks 
down  when  applied  to  tea.  Tea  as  an  industry  is  practically  limited  tO' 
India  and  Ceylon  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  a  bush  which  takes  six  years  to* 
mature,  and  reriuires  careful  upkeep,  or  it  will  deteriorate. 

Conse(iuently  if,  as  the  result  of  over  production,  the  Tea  Com- 
panies are  unable  to  maintain  their  estates  in  proper  condition,  th& 
country  may  soon  be  within  measurable  distance  of  a  tea  famine.  At 
present  this  is  a  cloud  no  l)iggc;r  than  a  man's  hand  on  the  horizon. 
Stocks  are  decreasing,  and  the  world's  consumption  of  tea  is  increasing. 

Now,  assun\ing  there  had  been  no  bounty  on  tea  production  by 
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the  fall  in  silver,  the  industry  would  have  grown  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  the  lands  suitable  for  tea  would  have  been  carefully  opened 
and  maintained  so  as  to  have  produced  a  much  larger  yield,  of  better 
quality,  per  acre.  In  an  opposite  way  the  Silver,  Bounty  on  tea  has 
done  nearly  as  much  mischief  to  that  industry  by  temporarily  over- 
stimulating  it,  as  it  did  to  home  agricultures  by  depressing  them.  But 
it  will  be  asked  in  what  way  could  the  bounty  on  tea  production  have 
been  regulated  ?  Surely,  not  by  raising  the  Tax  from  46.,  to  6d.,  as  was 
done  to  squeeze  Revenue  out  of  the  masses  for  the  Boer  War  ! 

Our  reply  i«!,  that  different  diseases  require  different  remedies,  and 
that  herein  lies  the  great  utility  of  expert  advice. 

When  the  planter  was  flooding  the  market  with  inferior  tea,  as  he 
did  in  1900,  the  introduction  of  a  sound  quality  standard,  as  applied 
in  America,  might  have  been  instituted.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  appointed  one  or  two  Tea  experts  as  Censors,  with 
a  free-hand  to  examine  any  lots  of  suspected  quality  Tea  imported,  and 
veto  the  landing  of  them,  if  pronounced  unfit  for  consumption.  The 
stoppage  of  one  or  two  marks  would  have  at  once  deterred  the 
deliberate  manufacture  of  Tea  of  a  description  which  the  medical 
faculty  condemn,  over-production  would  have  been  steadied,  and  a 
guarantee  given  for  the  wholesomeness  of  all  tea  contained  in  the 
dealer's  blends. 

But  the  present  Government,  like  Gallio,  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,  and  returned  a  supercilious  answer  to  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse's 
proofs. 

The  history  of  the  Tea  Bounty  is  thus  instructive  as  showing  that 
the  remedy  for  a  Bounty  affecting  any  Import  may  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  expert  rather  than  in  direct  Fiscal  treatment. 

The  Tea  Tax  is  further  interesting  because,  while  indefensible  on 
every  ground  but  that  of  being  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  Revenue  from 
the  Masses'^,  the  indiscriminate  reduction  of  this  Tax  on  China  Tea 
and  Indian  alike  would  confer  a  bonus  on  the  importation  of  Rubbish 
Tea  from  China  which  this  heavy  duty  at  present  keeps  out. 

We  have  now  given  three  leading  instances — Home  Agriculture^ 
West  Indian  Sugar,  and  East  Indian  Tea — of  the  pernicious  effect  of 

*  The  Tax  is  6d.  on  an  article  that  costs  5d.  to  produce,  the  supply  of  which 
is  on  the  decrease  and  will  take  many  years,  not  months,  as  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  to  get  up  again. 
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the  permissive  treatment  of  Bounties,  and  we  have  shown  that  the 
fault  can  be  met,  as  it  arises  in  every  case,  by  the  use  of  statistics  and 
the  appointment  of  experts  to  whom  the  Government  may  look  for 
advice. 

We  XX  Century  Free  Traders  must  give  up  regarding  Free 
Trade  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  British  Isles.  Really  it  is  a 
statement  of  the  World's  Economics,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ought 
to  be.  It  is  the  only  Economic  Religion  which  we  have  to  fight  for — 
all  else  being  chaos — but,  as  the  world  gets  better,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  longer  sighted,  so  will  Tariff  wars  become  less 
popular. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  expert  opinion  to 
decipher  statistics  and  to  warn  us  of  impending  Bounties  whether 
hostile  or  incidental ;  and,  regarding  these  as  temporary  scourges, 
impose  duties  or  other  means  of  meeting  a  coming  mischief. 

To  say  that  we  are  forsaking  Free  Trade  principles  if  we  protect 
a  naturally  permanent  industry  in  order  to  prevent  injustice  and 
temporary  loss  of  capital  (which  is  a  National  loss  too)  appears  to 
us  a  childish  way  of  reasoning. 

We  can  remember  in  our  school  days  a  beloved  head  master  who 
was  for  ever  preaching  Truth  and  Honour  to  the  boys.  Most  of  us, 
however  much  we  might  scoff  amongst  ourselves,  believed  in  him  and 
accepted  his  principles  as  those  on  which  our  line  of  conduct  should 
be  shaped.  But  there  would  always  be  boys  whom  he  would  flog  for 
being  what  he  called  "sneaks"  and  "liars" — that  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  But  were  Truth  and  Honour  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  Why  then 
Free  Trade?  The  World  is  only  a  big  school,  studying  economics  as 
it  does  morals  or  religion,  and  we  can  only  point  to  a  standard  which 
exists  in  theory  and  try  to  keep  that  standard  up  to  the  mark.  For 
our  part  we  would  prefer  that  EngHshmen  belonged  to  the  best  set 
of  boys  than  to  the  bad  ones,  and  that,  we  hope,  will  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  at  the  next  Election,  should  it  come  to  a  question  of 
Free  Trade  or  no  Free  Trade. 

IV. — Conclusion. 

These  Chapters  have  been  written  by  one  who  worshipped  at  the 
Shrine  of  Vrcc  Trade  in  the  early  seventies — when  the  Revenue  was 
coming  in  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  were 
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gaining  exaggerated  reputations  by  outbidding  one  another  with  con- 
cessions to  Uberty.  The  economist  of  the  XX  Century  knows  that  their 
bag  of  tricks  is  empty  and  that  the  working  man  must  no  longer  be  treated 
as  a  spoilt  child,  but  as  a  sufficiently  educated  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
Nay,  that  it  is  to  his  shrewd  common  sense  that  we  must  look  for  a 
final  settlement  of  abstract  and  involved  questions  of  which  two  rival 
pictures  will  be  painted  by  the  Parliamentary  artists.  A  man  may  be 
a  good  judge  of  a  picture  without  knowing  anything  about  techique 
himself.  We  have  endeavoured  in  these  chapters  to  dispel  a  few 
national  delusions— one  of  which  is  that  there  is  any  well-founded 
prejudice  against  the  working  man  paying  his  small  quotum  to  the 
Revenue  through  a  Tax  on  Imported  Wheat  rather  than  other  things ; 
and  that  the  inestimable  service  he  can  so  render  to  the  country  by  one 
signal  unselfish  action  will  benefit  himself  and  obtain  the  glory  of 
doing  himself  what  the  classes  cannot  possibly  do  for  him.  Why  not, 
then,  let  this  idea  resolve  itself  into  a  compact  such  as  we  have 
indicated  by  our  "  Working  Man's  Charter  of  Taxation."  Little  good 
will  be  done  by  flooding  the  country  with  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist 
literature  when  both  are  full  of  mistakes  and  contradictions.  It  may 
rather  make  bad  blood  and  extend  the  quarrels  of  the  mystified  classes 
to  the  masses,  who  have  hitherto  been  lookers-on.  A  doctrine  of 
peace  and  goodwill  showing  Free  Traders  that  they  must  learn  from 
Protectionists  the  necessity  to  safeguard  Free  Trade  itself  by  the 
employment  of  expert  advice  where  statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
weak  spots  in  the  Nation's  Economics.  This  is  the  doctrine  that 
should  be  preached  in  our  treatment  of  Free  Trade :  and  we 
have  confined  our  attention  to  three  colossal  instances  of  economic 
failure.  The  first  two — Home  Agriculture  and  West  Indian  Sugar — 
are  colossal  in  the  losses  unnecessarily  incurred.  The  third  is  equally 
colossal  in  the  over  taxation  of  a  necessary  beverage — Tea — the 
failure  to  adjust  which  must  inevitably  curtail  needful  supplies  in  the 
near  future.  We  may,  of  course,  multiply  instances  of  inequitably 
treated  industries  to  any  extent,  but  we  shall  find,  in  each,  merely  a 
modification  of  the  Bounty  trouble,  which  will  usually  be  rather  a 
study  for  the  expert  than  the  public.  Why,  then,  should  the  people 
plunge  needlessly  into  the  maze  of  Economics,  which  has  hitherto — for 
want  of  a  proper  clue — baffled  our  closest  reasoners  ?  It  is  for  the  Free 
Trader  of  this  XX  century  to  equip  his  fleet  of  experts  for  the  purpose 
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of  putting  down  the  Bounty  evil  wherever  its  hostile  flag  i?  to  be  seen 
on  the  horizon ;  or  it  may  be  their  task  to  assist,  by  advice,  British 
Industries  that  are  faUing  to  pieces  by  the  inertia  of  the  workers. 
There  are  in  some  countries  bees  with  longer  tongues  than  other  bees 
— able  to  extract  honey  from  flowers  where  the  ordinary  bee  would 
starve.  It  is  for  the  British  workman  to  settle  for  himself  whether,  in 
his  particular  industry,  he  is  exerting  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
powers.  If  he  is  not,  strikes  will  prove  but  an  imaginary  relief  and 
Free  Trade  can  only  point  to  the  remedy  which  lies  in  his  own  strong 
hands^ — '^The  unconquerable  will "  and  the  courage  never  to  submit  or 
yield,  remain,  and  the  late  war  has  shown  that  the  indomitable  spirit 
that  won  at  Waterloo  is  not  quenched.  For  these  the  warning  of 
National  experts  should  suffice  to  dispel  the  malady  of  inertia. 

There  will  still  remain  sadder  instances  of  industries  drifting  on 
to  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  an  impossible  future — when  a  foreign 
nation  is  competing,  with  newly  discovered  natural  advantages.  It  will 
be  well  to  take  stock  of  these  in  time  and  find  the  easiest  way  out  of 
the  inevitable,  for  what  is  a  World's  benefit  must  be  England's  benefit 
also.  Probably  the  question  of  expert  assistance  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
Parliament  has  shown  itself  unsuited  to  deal  with  statistics,  perhaps 
because  it  believes  in  men,  not  measures,  and  may  easily  be  led  away 
by  a  gifted  rather  than  a  sound  statesman.  The  fun  of  Politics  is  over, 
but  the  solid  plain  work  of  governing  the  country  to  the  best  advantage 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  times  remains. 

The  working  man  must,  by  his  vote,  take  a  serious  part  in  this. 
There  is  much  that  he  can  do.  Take  one  subject,  that  of  National 
Expenditure,  which,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  prosperity,  has  been 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  !  The  working  man  is  more  qualified, 
in  our  opinion,  to  insist  on  the  Nation  getting  full  value  for  its  money 
than  the  classes  have  shown  themselves  to  be.  Here  again  is  a  case 
for  experts.  If  the  Revenue  is  to  be  increased  the  increase  must  come 
out  of  those  who  can  best  afford  it — the  Wasters. 

In  Germany  the  Income  Tax  takes  much  more  the  form  of  a 
scrutiny  of  incomes,  on  their  merits,  than  it  does  in  England,  Why 
not  take  a  lesson  from  another  nation  when  we  can  get  it  ? 

'I'he  minds  of  our  statesmen  have  hitherto  been  singularly 
inelastic.  lOxross  of  wealth,  without  specific  duties  to  employ  that 
wealth  on,  becomes,  in  tiie  hands  of  a  weak  or  idle  man  as  much  a 
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disease  as  fat  in  the  body  is  a  disease.  The  possession  of  it  is  often 
but  a  matter  of  accident,  and  it  should  be  fairly  taxed,  partly  as  an 
Insurance  premium  to  the  Nation  that  ensures  it,  partly  as  an  instruction 
to  all  members  of  the  Nation  that  this  Country  has  set  its  face  against 
waste.  Such  is  true  economy,  and  by  the  application  of  these 
principles  alone  can  England  be  strong,  wealth  be  respected,  and  the 
poor  man  protected. 

We  reserve  our  last  word  for  our  Colonies,  lest  the  history  of  the 
West  Indies  prove  a  '*  writing  on  the  wall,"  to  this  great  Empire.  We 
are  depending  for  our  career  in  the  World's  History  on  Colonial 
Expansion  quite  as  much  as  on  our  Manufacturers,  and  these  two 
principles — each  so  necessary  for  Imperial  welfare — should  advance 
hand  in  hand. 

We  aim  to  succeed,  where  all  before  us  in  the  ancient  World  have 
ailed,  and  from  one  clear  fault — the  selfish  subordination  of  Colonial 
interests  to  those  nearer  home.  Go  back  to  the  History  of  Greece 
and  her  Colonies,  Rome  and  her  Colonies,  Carthage  and  her  Colonies, 
Spain,  and  Eighteenth  Century  England  and  their  Colonies. 

If  we  hope  to  build  up  Manchester  at  the  expense  of  our  home 
agriculture  or  our  Colonies,  we  shall  as  surely  suifer  shipwreck. 


